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«A PRODUCT OF SOUND SCHOLARSHIP 
AND LONG EXPERIENCE 


and prepared with all the resources available in modern book-making and 
illustration, it would seem that little is left to be desired for one who 
would read Latin pleasantly in his second year of this study. I note with 
interest various features that are commendable, as, for example, the idea 


of a rapid review, the wide variety of authors sampled in the relatively 
easy reading, the simplification of the part of Caesar, the inclusion of 
' collateral reading in English, and the great wealth of illustrations, many 
of them quite new in American text-books. I am sure many Schools will 
enjoy so attractive and appealing a book as this’. 
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An Opinion Based on Experience 


“In seven years’ experience as a teacher of Latin, I have never 
seen a second year Latin that even compares with it. The gram- 
mar reviews are valuable in keeping constructions, declensions, 
and verb forms fresh in the minds of the pupils. The vocabularies 
preceding each chapter offer the only solution to memorizing the 
new words in Caesar. My present second year class is hand- 
ling the work with greater ease than any class before them, and I 
feel positive that the new textbook deserves the credit’’. 


Many Other Teachers Write to the Same Effect 


By Pertey OAKLAND PLace, Litt.D., Professor of Latin, Syracuse University 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
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cal lessons; if you want much JENKINS 


easy, continuous reading; if 
FIRST-YEAR 


you want limited vocabulary 


and constructions; if you LATIN 
want effective drill and re- REVISED 


views; here is the book for 
you. Catalogue Price $1.24. 
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MEDIEVAL LATIN NOT FOR BEGINNERS 
IN LATIN 


(Concluded from page 3) 


The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
(68 Haymarket, London) has, for some years past, 
been publishing a series of little volumes called Texts 
for Students, School Series. The volumes can be got, 
in this country, most easily through The Macmillan 
Company. In 1918, Dr. Caroline A. J. Skeel, one of 
the General Editérs of the Series, published in it a 
volume entitled Selections from Matthew Paris. The 
contents are as follows: Introduction (v—vi); Contents 
(vii); Selections from Matthew Paris (9-60); Notes 
(61-62); Glossary (63-64). 

The only helps given in this volume to the inter- 
pretation of the Latin are to be found in the Introduc- 
tion, the Notes, and the Glossary. The Notes contain 
46 lines, whole or partial, of printed matter. At the end 
of the Introduction is this statement: ‘‘The glossary 
contains only those words that are not to be found in an 
ordinary Latin dictionary’’. If this sentence means, 
what I suppose it was intended to mean, that all the 
Latin words not found in an ‘‘ordinary Latin dic- 
tionary’’ are interpreted in the Glossary, the sentence 
is inaccurate, to put the matter mildly. By the way, 
what is ‘‘an ordinary Latin dictionary”? Matthew of 
Paris uses many words not to be found in Lewis and 
Short, unabridged edition; he fairly bristles (horret) 
with words not to be found in the abridged Latin 
Dictionaries by Lewis. 

On pages 28-30 of Miss Skeel’s booklet is a Selec- 
tion entitled ‘‘The Assemblage of All the Nobles of 
England”. This assemblage was held in 1246. In the 
account of the list of ‘‘Grievances presented to the 
Pope at Lyons from England”’, there occurs the follow- 
ing passage (29): 

Item, gravatur ecclesia et regnum, eo quod patroni 
ecclesiarum ad eas cum vacaverint clericos idoneos 
praesentare non possunt, prout dominus Papa per 
literas suas eis concessit, sed conferuntur ecclesiae 
Romanis, qui penitus idioma regni ignorant, in pericu- 
lum animarum, et extra regnum pecuniam asportant, 
illud ultra modum depauperando. 


Item, gravatur in provisionibus a domino Papa factis, 
in pensionibus exigendis, contra literarum suarum teno- 
rem. In quibus continetur, quod ex omnibus reten- 
tionibus factis in Anglia non intendebat conferre nisi 
xii, beneficia post praedictarum confectionem litera- 
rum; sed credimus multa plura beneficia ab eodem 
postea esse collata, et provisiones factas. 


Item, gravatur quod Ytalicus Ytalico succedit, et 
quod Anglici extra regnum in causis auctoritate Apos- 
tolica trahuntur, contra regni consuetudines, contra 
jura scripta, eo quod inter inimicos conveniri non 
debent; et contra indulgentias a praedecessoribus 
domini Papae regi et regno Angliae concessas. 


Let us ask Professor Radin whether ‘‘the stylistic 
difficulties <here> are at a minimum”, and whether 
‘“‘the substance is much nearer the things modern 
people habitually read about and think about”? If it 
be retorted that I have been unfair in my selection 
from Matthew of Paris, I reply, courteously but vigor- 
ously, that I have not been unfair. Matthew of Paris 
is full of things about which we moderns do not think 
habitually, if we ever think about them at all. So, too, 
is Otto of Freising! So, too, is Caesarius of Heister- 
bach, 

Let us take now a passage from Selections from 
Giraldus Cambrensis, also edited by Miss Skeel (1918), 
as a volume of Texts for Students, School Series. I 
select, purposely, part of a narrative passage, as con- 
crete, rather than part of one of his homiletical dis- 
quisitions. On pages 15-21 there is a very entertaining 
passage, taken from Giraldus’s De Rebus A Se Gestis, 
which tells ‘‘How he withstood the Bishop of St. 
Asaph at Kerry and manfully retained all the Churches 
of those Parts’. The Selection opens as follows (I 
reproduce exactly Miss Skeel’s text and punctuation): 

Peractis igitur his quae ibi agenda videbantur, 
versus Brecheniauc lora regirans ad domicilium suum 
de Landeov reversus est. Ubi cum paucis diebus, quia 
tantum tribus aut quatuor moram fecisset; venerunt 
clerici duo missi a decano et capitulo partium prae- 
dictarum cum festinatione, nuntiantes ei Lanelvensem 
episcopum Adam ad ecclesiam de Kerri, quae finalis 
erat inter episcopatus, sed tamen de eorum capitulo 
et diocesi Menevensi ab antiquo fuerat, proxima domi- 
nica proculdubio venturum, ipsamque eodem die, ut 
eam sic cum tota provincia occupare possit, dedicatu- 
rum; asserentes quoque nullatenus ipsum ab hoc 
impediri posse, nisi occurrens ei in propria persona 
archidiaconus adventaret. Asseverabant etiam, quod 
si provinciam illam sic occupare permissus fuerit, 
totam quoque terram usque Vagam, sc. Meilenith et 
Elevein tanquam ad ecclesiam suam de S. Asaph per- 
tinentem firmiter occupare proposuit. Quo audito 
quanquam fessus adhuc labore priori, cunctisque suis 
constanter dissuadentibus, et his praecipue qui secum 
antea fuerant, plus prae timore tamen quam labore, 
cum ipso tune ire recusantibus, in crastino sc. feria 
sexta cum his quos secum ducere poterat, iter iterum 
incunctanter arripuit, et Vagae fluvium transvadando, 
silvestriaque de Elevein transpenetrando in confinio de 
Melenith pernoctavit. Surgens autem sabbato mane, 
post matutinarum et missarum solemnia nuncios qui 
clericos undique convocarent eumque sequi facerent, 
varias ad partes destinavit; alios etiam ad principes et 
fratres sc. Aeneam Clut et Cadwallanum misit, rogans 
quatinus de familiis suis viros probos cum equis et 
armis, qui ei si opus esset assisterent et jura Sancti 
David cum ipso defenderent, post ipsum mitterent; 
quoniam in manu forti cum Powisensibus et de Kedde- 
wein episcopus ille venturus esse dicebatur. Et sic 
Melenith transcurrendo apud ecclesiam de Lanbiste 
non procul a Keri nocte illa moram fecit. 


Let us take, next, a passage from the Itinerarium 
Regis Ricardi, an account of the part played by Rich- 
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ard the Lion-hearted in the Third Crusade. In Book 2, 
Chapter V occurs a passage that deals with the physical 
appearance and the character of Richard (I quote the 
passage as given in another volume of Texts for Stu- 
dents, School Series, a volume entitled <Selections 
from the> Itinerarium Regis Ricardi, edited by M. T. 
Stead [1920]: see page 13): 


Huic autem virtus Hectoris, magnanimitas erat 
Achillis, nec inferior Alexandro, nec virtute minor 
Rolando: immo nostri temporibus laudabiliores facile 
multifariam transcendens. Cujus, velut alterius Titi, 


‘‘Dextra sparsit opes”’, 


et quod in tam famoso milite perrarum esse solet, lin- 
gua Nestoris, prudentia Ulixis, in omnibus negotiis 
vel perorandis, vel gerendis, aliis merito reddebant 
excellentiorem.... 

Erat quidem statura procerus, elegantis formae, 
inter rufum et flavum medie temperata caesarie, mem- 
bris flexibilibus et directis, bracchia productiora quibus 
ad gladium educendum nulla habiliora, vel ad ferien- 
dum efficaciora; nihilominus tibiarum longa divisio, 
totiusque corporis dispositione congrua, species digna 
imperio, cui non modicum competentiae mores adde- 
bant et habitus; qui non tantum a generis dignitate, sed 
ornamentis summam possit consequi vel lau- 

em. 


From the same volume I give the following passage 

(17): 
Richard Sets Sail from Italy 

Rex praeparatis omnibus itineri necessariis, regem 
Franciae subsequi quam potuit expeditius ex condicto 
properavit. Classi itaque deducendae et custodiendae 
praeposito Roberto de Torneham, sponsam suam prae- 
fatam, cum sorore sua vidua, olim Siciliae regina, 
praemisit prima fronte in navibus quas vulgo dicunt 
Dromones, versus orientem recto navigantes respectu. 
Deputaverat etiam eisdem mulieribus aliquot milites 
ad solatium et tutelam, et obsequentium turbam 
copiosam., Sunt autem hujusmodi generis naves ex sui 
gravitate caeteris pigriores, fabrica firmiori. Galearum 
vero multitudo perseverabat immobilis donec rex 
pransus, propter contingentes importunitates, cum 
omni exercitu valedicens indigenis processurus ascen- 
deret. Qui cum se ventis prosperis committeret, et 
fluctibus marinis, omnis illa navium multitudo ad 
prodeundum expedita crebris remigantium impulsibus 
promovetur in pelagus. 


Finally, I give a passage from William of Newburgh. 
This will be found in William’s work, Historia Rerum 
Anglicarum 1.15 (see Selections From the ‘‘Historia 
Rerum Anglicarum”’, pages 14-15, as edited by Charles 
Johnson for the Series referred to above): 


Foundation of Byland Abbey (A. D. 1134-1148) 


Quia vero duorum insignium monasteriorum nostrae, id 
est, Eboracensis provinciae, scilicet Rievallis et Fonti- 
um feci, ut decuit, mentionem, Bellalandae quoque 
originem debeo explicare, quae ex loci propinquitate 
mihi est notior; nam uno tantum milliario distat a 
Neuburgensi ecclesia, quae me in Christo a puero 
aluit. Ut autem paullo altius exordiar: in transmarinis 
partibus, sicut a majoribus accepi, tres memorabiles 
viri uno tempore fuere, scilicet Robertus qui agnomi- 
natur de Arbusculo, Bernardus, et Vitalis. Hi non 
ignobiliter eruditi et spiritu ferventes circuibant per 
castella et vicos, .seminantesque secundum Ysaiam 
super omnes aquas, de conversione multorum fructus 
uberes colligebant: pio inter se placito constituto, 
quod Robertus quidem feminarum communi labore ad 
meliora conversarum sollicitudinem gereret; Ber- 
nardus vero et Vitalis maribus propensius providerent. 


Robertus itaque famosissimum illud monasterium 
feminarum de Fonte Ebraudi construxit, et regularibus 
disciplinis informavit: Bernardus vero apud Tirocinum 
et Vitalis apud Saviniacum, monachis regulariter insti- 
tutis, suos quisque ab aliis per quasdam praecepto- 
rum proprietates distinxit. Cumque ex his tribus 
quasi radicibus servorum et ancillarum Dei per diversas 
provincias religiosa germina pullularent, quidam Savini- 
acenses monachi Bellalandam nostram condiderunt.... 

Are there no linguistic difficulties, no difficulties of 
subject-matter in the passages cited from the Itinera- 
rium and from William of Newburgh? 

The truth of the matter is that there is no royal road 
to knowledge—real knowledge—in any subject, least of 
all in such a subject as Latin. The sooner we all face, 
once more, the truth that Latin is to be mastered, 
partially or wholly, only by hard work, not by enter- 
tainment or by parerga, avocationes (plays, pageants, 
Surgo, surgis, surgimus exercises, emphasis on deriva- 
tion, or on the Latin element in English, correlation of 
English with Latin, cards portraying the practical 
value of Latin, etc.), the better it will be for the study 
of Latin, both from the point of view of the taught and 
from the point of view of the teachers. No literature 
that is worth while can be mastered by anything save 
long and close application. Such application must be 
concentrated at first on the language per se; only 
when that is mastered is even the most elaborate 
knowledge of the ‘background’ of a literature or of a 
national life of any real value in the study of the liter- 
ature. 

I end these rernarks by saying something that it 
ought to be unnecessary to say—namely, that I have 
not been concerned at all in this discussion with the 
worth of later Latin literature or of medieval Latin 
literature. The teachers of classical Latin ought to 
learn vastly more than some, at least, of them know 
now of the Latin written between 50 A. D. and 1300 
A.D. — to go no further down toward our own day. 
Teachers may well now and again use short pieces from 
the literature of those 1250 years, for variety, etc. 
But, after all, the world has been right in believing that 
the best and most valuable induction into Latin is by 
way of the great three—Caesar, Cicero, Vergil, exactly 
as the world has been right in thinking that it is saner 
to induct the pupil into English literature by way of 
Shakespeare than by way of The Literary Digest or 
even of The Atlantic Monthly. 

CHARLES KNAPP 


THE GREEK EXPLOITATION OF EGYPT 
(Concluded from page 6) 


Wilcken’s study of the evidence from Egypt has led 
him to draw a carefully considered analogy between the 
mercantilism of Frederick the Great of Prussia and the 
policy of the Ptolemies in the third pre-Christian 
century. His conclusion is that the necessary external 
setting for the development of mercantilism was at 
hand in that period (except that one cannot speak of 
nationalism, in its modern sense, in Ptolemaic Egypt), 
and that the inherent group of economic tendencies 
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which make up mercantilist practice were all to be 
found in the Ptolemaic economic system*?. 

Accepting Wilcken’s conclusions, I proceed to the 
application by the Greeks of their superiority in 
scientific knowledge, business organization, and com- 
mercial energy to the Egyptian situation. Into a land 
which still used barter predominantly in the exchange 
of goods, Ptolemy Soter, or, possibly, his predecessor 
the Satrap Cleomenes*’, introduced a money coinage 
system. By the middle of the third century the old 
methods of barter had obviously been displaced by 
money economy as the predominant system. Egyptian 
farm laborers upon the gift estate of the Dioecetes, 
Apollonius, working in gangs under a ‘boss’, received 
their wages at the local bank in drachmas and obols 
at the end of each day*". The gang boss was regularly 
an Egyptian. The laborers of Wisconsin Papyrus Inv. 
I were organized in groups of tens—ten, twenty, or 
thirty men. Probably this arrangement is attributable 
to the resultant ease of reckoning at a bank which 
kept a strict accounting of the moneys paid out for 
Apollonius. This adjustment of the Egyptian peasants 
to the use of money had been surprisingly rapid. 
Early in 252 B. C. Zenon had given orders to a fellow 
Greek named Nicanor to buy up hay in the market by 
paying for it in wheat. We have Nicanor’s reply®, 
which contains this significant remark: ‘No one in 
these districts will sell against wheat, but <only> for 
money’. It is clear, however, from the documents 
which we already have that money exchange did not 
entirely displace barter. In fact, even the Greek head 
clerks under Zenon received some of their pay in kind, 
and paid their subordinates under the mixed system of 
naturalia and money*. 

The most remarkable feature of the state system of 
the Ptolemies, as it now appears to us, lies in the range 
and the character of the monopolies controlled by the 
State. In the oil and the paper monopolies the Ptole- 
maic State controlled production as well as sale. The 
papyrus monopoly, since Egypt was practically the 
sole source of the raw product, was complete. In 
oil manufacture this was not the case; the Ptolemaic 
control of the oil output was complete only locally, 
i. e. within the confines of Egypt**. We must add to 
these the complete monopoly of the banking business 
and the numerous fields of production in which the 
Ptolemaic State was an entrepreneur of overwhelming 
power as against the competition of private individuals 
or organizations. The result was a development of 
economic determinism which eventually deadened the 
energies of those very Greek agents whose enterprise 
had been so lavishly used by the State in building up its 
mercantilistic system in the third century. 


2Schmoller’s Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, 45.65-78. Wilcken 
might well have emphasized more sharply than he does (68) the 
maintenance and the use of a powerful naval and land force as a 
concomitant of mercantilism. 

*Tbid., 79. 

31See the papyrus fragment, P. Wisconsin Inv. 1, 
W. L. Westermann and A. G, Laird, in Journal of 
chaeology 9 (1923), 81-00. 

®Papiri Greci e Latini, IV, No. 356. 

8Ibid., VI, No. 571. 

“See M. Rostovtzeff in Journal of Egyptian Archaeology 6 
1920), 176, and U. Wilcken in Schmoller's Jahrbuch far Gesetzge- 
45.395-405. 
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No doubt in the reorganization of the State by the 
first two Ptolemies the loose machinery of the old 
Pharaonic State was taken over. It had been a machine 
in which at times the authority of the central govern- 
ment had predominated completely over all its sub- 
jects, but it had also, and more commonly in its long 
history, been accustomed to infringements upon the 
absolutism of the central authority by the powerful 
temple corporations and by individual feudal nobles. 
It was the Greek genius for organization and syste- 
matization which took this old machine and remade it 
into the logical and complete absolutistic bureaucracy 
of the Ptolemies. National control of production and 
industry in monopolistic form was not unknown to 
Pharaonic Egypt. But an equal share in the develop- 
ment of the Ptolemaic system of monopolies must be 
ascribed to Greek experience of monopolistic methods as 
practised spasmodically by the city-states and to 
Greek power of organization*®, 


In the sphere of tax-collection the application of 
Greek methods is more clearly defined. In the Greek 
city-states the right to collect definite taxes had been 
farmed out by the State. It is characteristic of Greek 
individualism and the general policy of economic 
laissez-faire which prevailed in the period of city-state 
separatism that the tax concessions were sold to indi- 
viduals with relatively little State regulation. The 
Greek system of tax-farming was introduced into the 
Ptolemaic State, but in a form admirably adapted to 
the needs of the absolutist State idea and to the ex- 
ploitation of the laborious Egyptian nation by a foreign 
dynasty. The tax-farmers were there. But, beside 
them and working with them were the tax-officials of 
the State, so that the free tax concessionaires of the old’ 
city-states became in Egypt agents of government 
control, under complete and rigorous regulation by the 
all-powerful State*®. 


In the field of large building and engineering 
enterprises the place and the value of Greek technical 
superiority in working out the problems of Hellenistic 
exploitation become most clear. So far as we can tell, 
the construction of the harbors of Alexandria was 
included in the original city plan of Dinocrates of 
Rhodes. Along with him one Crates of Olynthus, a 
taphrorychos—we should call him a tunnel engineer—is 
mentioned as engaged in the construction of the city. 
To him may be ascribed, perhaps, the underground 
channels and the systems of cisterns by which the city’s 
water supply was in antiquity, and still is, brought in 
from an arm of the Nile*’. The builder of the great 
lighthouse on the island of Pharos, begun under 
Ptolemy Soter, was Sostratus of Cnidos. In the reign of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus the Nile was connected with 
the Bitter Lake, and thus the. Mediterranean Sea 
was joined with the Red Sea, by a canal which was 
called the Ptolemy River. We know nothing of its 
size. Nor do we know the engineers who were re- 
sponsible for it. Our meager information leaves the 


%As suggested by Wilcken, in Schmoller's Jahrbuch far Gesetz- 
gebung, 48-396. 

“See Rostovtzeff, Journal of Egyptian Archaeology 6.169. 

37Pauly-Wissowa, 1.1382. 
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impression that it had one lock**; and we may reason- 
ably suppose, from our knowledge of the other like 
enterprises of the time, that the designing and the con- 
structing minds which guided the work were Greek. 


In discussing Hellenistic engineering it is best to lay 
aside all conjectures as to the Ptolemy River and its 
probable relation to the development of the East- 
African, Abrabian, and Indian trade under the Ptole- 
maic dynasty. For, thanks to the Greek papyri 
found in Egypt, we are happily in a position to follow in 
considerable detail the progress of a large enterprise, 
begun in the time of the second Ptolemy, which called 
for a high degree of skill in dam-construction and 
irrigation engineering. This was the reclamation 
project carried on in the Fayum, under the direction of 
a Greek engineer named Cleon, in the years 258-252 
B. C., and, later, of a second Greek named Theodorus, 
during the years 245-237 B.C.**. Cleon cannot be re- 
garded as a specialist in hydraulic engineering alone. 
For his complete title was ‘engineer in charge of the 
<public> works in the nome’, and his field of compe- 
tence included the stone quarries, mines, and public 
buildings of the Arsinoite Nome‘. One of the sub- 
engineers in the service of Cleon in the year 255 B.C. 
was an Egyptian named Petechonsis®; and we now 
know of an Egyptian named Comoapis in the service of 
Zenon who also is called an architecton®. Despite his 
sounding title he appears rather as a construction boss 
in charge of dike repairs and letting out contracts for 
dike works than as a technically equipped engineer. 
The position held by Petechonsis, however, is one of 
unquestioned authority. It is very rare that a native is 
found, in the period of Apollonius, in a position of this 
kind; the occurrence of the phenomenon serves only to 
emphasize the general fact of the Greek leadership in 
positions of technical responsibility. 

Information regarding the more essential part of the 
engineering task connected with the reclamation pro- 
ject in the Fayum has all been lost“. That task was 
the reconstruction on a more elaborate scale of the old 
Pharaonic dams near the point of entrance of the Bahr 
Yusuf into the Fayum. There were probably two of 
these dams. Strabo bears witness to the sluices of 
these dams ‘by which the engineers controlled the in- 
flow and outflow of the water’®. As evidence of the 
economic importance dnd the rather grandiose character 
of this enterprise I give a rough estimate of the amount 
of land reclaimed. It was probably about 200 square 
miles of the 490 square miles which form the present 


%8Diodorus 1.33.11: ‘He devised an ingenious kind of barrier. 
This was opened up when he wished to sail through’. , 

*%The primary sources are to be found in the Flinders Petrie 
Papyri (hereafter cited as P. Petrie), edited by J. P. Mahaffy and 
. G. Smyly, Royal Irish Academy, Cunningham Memoirs, VIII, 
ix’ and XI (Dublin, 1891-1905). Compare A. Bouché-Leclercq, 
L'Ingénieur Cléon, in Revue des Etudes Grecques 21.121-152. 
For the chronology, see W. L. Westermann, Land Reclamation in 
the Fayum, Classical Philology 12.426-430. Compare also P. 

ie, II, No. 6 (page 17). ae pete 

Pee. Petrie, II, 15 ( 2),a 2. Compare also Preisigke, Berichtigungs- 
i 6. : 
a yd Schnebel, Die Landwirtschaft im Hellenistichen Aegyp- 
ten, 45 (Munich, 1925). 

ap, Petrie (page 

®P. Cairo ar, Nos. 20 and 30. ; 

“Grenfell-Hunt-Hogarth, Fayum Towns, Introduction, 3, 5. 

“Strabo 17. 35. 


area of the Fayum*. In other words, the space un- 
covered for the intensive type of agriculture which 
prevailed in Egypt was about ten times the size of dhe 
island of Manhattan. To the construction of the dams 
one must add the enormous labor, all hard labor, of the 
digging of miles of ditches and the throwing-up of the 
dikes through which the Nile water was to be directed 
over this reclaimed area. In the building of the larger 
dikes stone must have been used at times*?. But the 
embankments of the smaller canals were made of 
wattle-work and Nile mud. We have an estimate 
sent in to Apollonius of the cost of the work of irrigating 
his 10,000 arourae gift estate (6810 acres)’ of reclaimed 
land near Philadelphia. A plan of the projected work 
was drawn at the top of the sheet containing the esti- 
mate‘*®, From the plan it appears that the estate was in 
the form of a square measuring 3% miles on each side. 
The total length of canal and embankment construc- 
tion required was 51.8 miles. The estimate of cost 
was made in two forms, according to whether the work 
was to be completed during the winter or was to be 
carried forward into the harvest season when labor 
would be more scarce and the difficulty of the work in- 
creased by the drying-up of the soil5®, In the first case 
the estimate was four drachmas for every seventy 
naubia of earth thrown up; in the other case it rises to 
four drachmas for every fifty naubia. 

After they had revamped the old irrigation system of 
Egypt and had increased the productive acreage of 
Egypt by reclamation, these vigorous Greeks still had a 
superior agricultural knowledge and organizing ability 
to assist them further in their exploitation of a patient 
soil and a hard-working and servile people. They 
varied the crops of Egypt and perfected long-estab- 
lished Egyptian types of agricultural production, in- 
troducing the oilbearing olives of Greece and Asia 
Minor. Olive production and the manufacture of 
olive oil had been a characteristic feature of ancient 
Pharaonic economic life; but we must assume that the 
Egyptian olive was not considered by the Greek ex- 
ploiters as suitable for oil production according to their 
standards of amount and quality of oil content in the 
fruit. It is in this sense that I would explain the 
letter written by Apollonius to Zenon in 255 B. C.: 

‘As for the shoots of the olive trees, take from my 
park and from the gardens in Memphis not less than 
3000 of them; but before the fruit is gathered, indicate 
the <tree?> from which you intend to take <the 
shoots> and especially the wild olive . . . ; for the 
Egyptian olive is not suitable for olive groves, but 
only for parks’®. 


“Based upon a rough calculation of the surface freed from water, 
according to the statement of Grenfell-Hunt-Goodspeed, Tebtunis 
Papyri, 3; 349-350, as applied to the map at the end of that volume. 

47See . Schnebel, Die Landwirtschaft im Hellenistischen 
Aegypten, 41. 

48 follow U. Wilcken's estimate of the Ptolemaic aroura as 
given in Grundziige der Papyruskunde, Ixii. 

“Reproduced 7 M. Rostovtzeff as the frontispiece of his in- 
teresting book, A Large Estate in Egypt, etc. (see above, note 27). 

‘See P. Jouguet, Papyrus Grecs, if No. 1, recto 13 to verso 10 
(Paris, 1912). 

‘Compare Theophrastus, De Causis Plantarum 6.8.7;. Pliny, 
N. H. 15.4; F. Hartmann, L'Agriculture dans l'Ancienne Egypte, 
66-67 (Paris, 1923). The statement of M. Rostovtzeff, A Large 
Estate, etc., 112 (see above, note 27), that the Greeks “introduced” 
the cultivation of olive trees, is not correct. 

“P, Cairo Edgar, No. 100, notably the Introduction. My 
ee of Apollonius’s letter differs from that suggested by 
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Along with the olive the Greeks of the early Ptolemaic 
period perfected also another ancient branch of agri- 
cultural production which Pharaonic Egypt had 
known thoroughly well from the earliest historic times. 
This was viticulture as a source of wine manufacture, 
one of the most highly remunerative phases of ancient 
agricultural industry. It is significant that this 
perfected industry was amply protected from foreign 
competition during the period covered by the Zenon 
correspondence by a protective tariff™ of fifty per cent 
applying to oils, and to certain kinds of wines classified 
as sweet, dry, and Sestian wines. 

The Greeks introduced new breeds of sheep, includ- 
ing an Arabian breed which was tended by imported 
Arabian herders. We now know of a particular Mile- 
sian breed which was not shorn, but plucked of its wool. 
After the plucking these sheep wore skins and were 
called on that account ‘skinclad’ sheep®. This custom 
of plucking the sheep in Egypt may well have been the 
basis of the cynical, but entirely apposite, remark of 
Tiberius to an overzealous governor of that province: 
‘I wish my sheep to be sheared, but not to be shaven 
clean’®, 

The interest of Ptolemy Philadelphus and his helpers 
in introducing new fruit trees and developing horti- 
culture in Egypt was quite as marked as that in cattle 
breeding, oil and wine production. The Zenon corre- 
spondence gives ample testimony to this intelligent 
desire. One list of shoots given to an agent of Apollo- 
nius included six different varieties of fig trees, eleven 
varieties of grapes, an early-bearing apple, and a variety 
of apple which produced two crops a year*’. The king 
himself was personally interested in these agricultural 
experiments. Apollonius in the year 256-5 B. C. 
wrote to Zenon stating that the king had ordered him 
to sow two crops of wheat. 

‘As soon as you have reaped the early grain, water the 

land by hand, or, if this is not possible, set up as many 
irrigating machines as you can and thus water the land. 
But do not keep the water on the land more than five 
days. After letting the land dry, sow the three- 
months wheat immediately’. 
A young American scholar has pointed out that this 
experiment in wheat-growing suggested by Ptolemy 
Philadelphus probably goes back to the scientific 
Greek literature of the time on agriculture, or at least 
to the scientific practice which was founded by Theo- 
phrastus®*. For Theophrastus was thoroughly con- 
versant with the fact that there were some wheat 
varieties which matured much more rapidly than 
others; and he definitely mentions a seed which matured 
in three months. 

The scale of these operations carried on by the ener- 
getic group around Apollonius was by no means small. 


“Por viticulture in 4 ern Egypt see F. Hartmann, L’Agri- 
culture dans |’ Ancienne & ypte, 156-175, and H. F. Lutz, Viticult- 
ure and Brewing in the Kncient Orient (Leipzig, 1922). For its 
development as displayed in the Zenon papyri see M. Rostovtzeff, 

Large Estate, etc. (Index), and P. Cairo Edgar, No. 51, Intro- 
duction. Rostovtzeff emphasizes (93-04) the familiarity of the 
Greek settlers with the manufacture of wine. 

“P, Cairo Edgar, No. 73, Introduction. 

%Expended...upon the sheep, for those who pluck the skin- 
clad shee “Re 2 drachmas, 5 obols’. See P. Cairo Edgar, No. 107, 1-4. 

“Dio Cassius 57.10. 


57P, Cairo Edgar, No. 79. 
‘Rolf Johannesen, in Classical Philology 18 (1023), 


156-161. 


Apollonius sent one shipment to Zenon of 10,000 vine 
plants, 1700 cuttings, and 500 pomegranate shoots®’, 
He also sent orders to plant 300 fir trees in his park in 
the Fayum estate in an attempt to grow lumber there. 
No doubt this attempt to supply the one great eco- 
nomic want in Egypt was a failure, if this was what he 
had in mind. But one likes to think that his apprecia- 
tion of the beauty which these trees will add to his park 
is a characteristic Hellenic trait. ‘For’, he writes, ‘the 
tree has an attractive appearance and will be useful for 
the king’®. 

The construction of the caravan route from Coptus 
on the Nile to the Northern Berenice on the Red Sea is 
to be ascribed to Philadelphus and his helpers. The 
road was built, with water stations established at 
intervals, to protect and further the trade with the © 
Trogodyte territory®, that is, the present Somali 
coast of Africa. By way of this desert route, or by 
ship up the Red Sea, came the Trogodytes who appear 
in the Zenon papyri. Presumably these Africans were 
used as ‘casual labor’ by the manager of Apollonius’s 
estate*. At least it is certain that laborers were im- 
ported from Syria into Egypt™. Along the Berenice- 
Coptus caravan route trudged the elephants which had 
been captured in Central Africa and transported by 
ship from elephant stations on the African coast to 
Berenice. These elephant hunts were entirely com- 
mercial in their purpose, the animals being used chiefly 
as trained implements of warfare. Again we deal with 
a highly organized business enterprise of the Ptolemaic 
State. Its leaders held a regular command, probably 
with the title of ‘Strategus of the Hunting of the 
Elephants’. All these officials in the second half of the 
third century bear Greek names, as do their higher 
agents. The Strategus worked from Berenice as his 
center. The actual hunters were African natives", 
Here again we are dealing with Greek efficiency in 
organization, applied to the ends of Greek dynastic 
absolutism. 

Egypt has been throughout its history what it still 
is—primarily an agricultural land. The Egyptian 
fellaheen of the Ptolemaic period were unquestionably 
excellent practical farmers. They did know,empirically, 
the business of farming, and were thoroughly conscious 
of their superiority in this respect to the Greek gentle- 
man-farmers and organizers who were placed over 
them. On one occasion they wrote to Apollonius him- 
self as follows: ‘There are not a few mistakes in respect 
to these 10,000 arourae because no man skilled in farm- 
ing is in charge. Please, therefore, summon some of us 
and hear what we wish to say to you’. Another 
Egyptian peasant named Psentaes sent in a complaint 
to Zenon that he was not being supplied with the 
requisite number of draft animals to carry on his farm 

59P, Cairo Edgar, No. 96, Introduction. 

oP, Cairo Edgar, No. 95. 


Wilcken, 
®As suggested by W. L. Westermann, in Classical Philology 


19.251. 

“ibid. The text should read ‘those laborers sent from Syria by 
Nicanor’ instead of “into Syria"’. 

6M. Rostovtzeff, Zur Geschichte des Ost- und Sid-handels im 

Ptolemaischen-Rémischen Aegypten, in Archiv fair Papyrusfor- 
schung, 4.303. 

*P. London Inv. No. 2090, v syented by M. Rostovtzeff in A 
Large Estate, etc., 75, note 66. e original is not accessible to me. 
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work. Consequently the ground was drying out and 
cracking so that he would be unable to plant the seed in 
time. He wanted the draft oxen furnished, stating 
with pleasing pride, that, if it were done, ‘no one will 
work better than I and more quickly, just as my father, 
too, in the Saite nome always was ahead in comparison 
with the people there’®. 

The old Egyptian type of agriculture was good 
enough in its way. Probably the excellent system of 
crop rotations which we find in Hellenistic Egypt® had 
been practised for many centuries in the Pharaonic 
period. The bean is not scientifically minded. It does 
its work of supplying nitrogens to the soil just as 
amply for your farmer who is ignorant of its chemical 
processes as for your agricultural College expert whe 


“knows all the whys and wherefores of the plant. But, 


despite the evident contempt of the Egyptian farmer, 
the Greek gentleman organizer and exploiter did have a 
great advantage. It lay in the fact that the Hellenistic 
Age developed a Greek technical literature on agri- 
culture; and a ‘townee’ from Caunus in Caria, such as 
Zenon was, could read this literature and develop 
rapidly both an intelligent interest in farming and a 
fair mastery of its practice. In fact, King Ptolemy 
Philadelphus set the pace for it by his own personal 
interest in such matters; and the great Treasurer- 
General, Apollonius, was not behind him. For it paid 
them both to do so. 

The measure of the amount of old Egy; ian practice 
which exists in the accounting system of chese Greek 
exploiters can not yet be determined. Possibly it 
never can be. At any rate it was efficient; and be- 
cause it was so meticulous and businesslike one is in- 
clined to regard it as Greek. We have accounts of 
Apollonius as he traveled with his retinue up and down 
the Nile, on business of the State and on his own 
affairs. Everything expended during these trips was 
accounted for, every sixteenth of a pint of sesame oil 
and kiki used in the hand lamps, every napkin given 
out by the keeper of the linen stores®*, 

When Apollonius and his retinue of Greek henchmen 
traveled, they traveled proudly, as befitted men who 
ruled a nation. A Cornell papyrus has given us a 
picture out of one of the tours of inspection of the 
great Dioecetes®®. His ménage must have filled quite a 
number of ships. For he carried with him the clerical 
force of three accounting offices and two secretarial 
offices. The flotilla carried its own bakery with a 
Greek baker at the head; its own silverware; a steward's 
storeroom; two stables of horses for inland journeys; 
and bathing apparatus, with a bath master in charge. 

The Zenon correspondence and documents leave an 
impression of tremendous vigor and action. Zenon was 
a business man and his letters are business letters. 

“Papiri Greci e Latini IV, No. 422, Psentaes to Zenon. 


‘See M. Schnebel, Die Landwirtschaft im Hellenistischen 


Acgypten, 218 ff., 230 ff. 
the account of lamp oil see Classical 19.230-234, 
242- 248i for the napkin and linen account see P. Cairo Edgar, 


No 

*éPublished by W. L. Westermann in Classical Philology 10. 
229-260, as P. Cornell 1. The conclusion there drawn that the 
document represents a situation existing upon the Fayum estate of 
Apollonius and was to be interpreted from that point of view has 
been changed in the light of other Zenon papyri recently published. 
It is to be interpreted as in the text above. 


Therefore one must not expect to find, as one will not 
find, much trace of that interest in the intellectual 
and aesthetic amenities of life which one customarily 
associates with the Greek spirit. ‘We cultivate the 
arts without extravagance and the intellect without 
effeminacy. We care more for the uses of wealth than 
for its show’. Thus Pericles could boast of his fellow- 
Athenians of the fifth century. If Zenon and his 
fellow-promoters and managers had the leisure for 
intellectual pursuits one wonders where in the world 
they found the time for it. They were exploiters. 
Contemplation they might well leave to their learned 
countrymen whom Ptolemy Philadelphus assembled in 
the Musaion at Alexandria. Philosophic interest and 
twenty-five per cent a year interest do not seem to be 
compatible intellectual exercises. We are quite sure of 
Zenon’s twenty-five per cent interest, and that, too, 
from a fellow-Greek’®. Therefore must we doubt him 
as a contemplative and philosophic mind. But we 
must not underestimate him. He and Apollonius, too, 
were expressions of the cultural energy of the ancient 
Greek world. Vivid, energetic, keen, and ruthless, they 
and their like laid the foundations of Greek prosperity 
in the Hellenistic period, just as their Greek forebears of 
the same type had done in the seventh, sixth, and 
fifth centuries before Christ. Upon the economic 
foundations which such men laid down, the structure of 
Greek cultural priority, in both periods, was strongly 
built. 


CocumBia UNIVERSITY WILLIAM LINN WESTERMANN 
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Villanovans and Early Etruscans. <A Study of the 
Early Iron Age as it is Seen near Bologna, in Etruria 
and in Latium. By David Randall-Maclver. 
Oxford: at the Clarendon Press (1924), Pp. xv + 
270. 70 Figures; 46 Plates. 

The Etruscan Sphinx cannot yet speak intelligibly, 
but, while the scholastic world awaits either a Rosetta 
Stone or a flash of philological genius, archaeologists 
and ethnologists go on interpreting this cultural fact or 
that material artifact, until now one can almost catch 
the Sphinx’s meaning, even though its words be mean- 
ingless. 

Since classical literature, contemporary with or later 
than the Etruscans, failed to furnish either key or clue 
to the obviously hidden door of Etruscan history, it 
fell to the lot of archaeology to attempt an entrance 
from another direction. Prehistory came out of the 
void and began to clothe its skeletal remains with 
solid flesh. In 1854, the pioneer work on Lake-dwellings 
appeared; in 1855, the little town of Villanova, near 
Bologna, because 193 cinerary tombs of a type pre- 
viously unknown in Italy were found near it, gave its 
name to a prehistoric civilization; and, in 1862, another 
civilization, the Terremare, came to dispute the priority 
in Italy. For seventy years, now, in the territory 
stretching from the River Po southward as far as 
Praeneste, there have been sporadic but numerous 


7P, Cairo Edgar, Nos. 65-66, loan to Philon. 
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official and clandestine excavations and finds, the 
treasure trove from which has enriched many a mu- 
seum and private collection outside of Italy, as well as 
within Italy itself. The Italian publications, the 
Notizie degli Scavi and the Monumenti Antichi par- 
ticularly, have chronicled great masses of reports; 
Mr. T. Eric Peet has published an excellent book on the 
Stone and Bronze Ages of Italy; and Professor Oscar 
Montelius, in his three-volume work, La Civilisation 
Primitive en Italie, has given us an indispensable series 
of plates illustrating types of objects of Italian cultures 
from the earliest Bronze Age to the late Iron Age. 
These, as well as the scores of lesser bibliographical 
helps, have been used by Mr. Randall-MaclIver in his 
book here under review. He has used not only the 
published, but the as yet unpublished work of America’s 
greatest Etruscologist, the lately deceased and much 
lamented C. Densmore Curtis, of The Classical School 
of the American Academy in Rome. But he has done 
much more. He has spent time enough at the local 
sites and in the museums, particularly the greater 
museums at Bologna, Florence, and Rome, to master 
his material, and from what has been discovered and 
scientifically provenienced he seems to have welded a 
chain of evidence. To be sure, he admits that some 
links are weaker than others, and he is quite reason- 
ably modest in his claims; but he really has forged well. 

In a sketch map of North Italy and Central Italy, 
Mr. Randall-Maclver shows the civilizations of the 
Early Iron Age. North of the Po, in what is modern 
Lombardy, are the Comacines, who developed the 
Golasecca civilization, while between Verona and Venice 
are the Atestines(a title the author prefers to Euganean). 
Across the Po, south of the Atestines, the Picenes 
extend south as far as Aufidena. The Picenes seem to 
be descendants of a Neolithic stock that buried its 
dead. The Ligures occupy the territory from Genoa to 
the River Arno. From Bologna to Rimini are the 
Northern Villanovans; in Etruria are the Southern 
Villanovans, who are succeeded by the Palaeo-Etrus- 
cans. From the fact that the Terramaricoli are be- 
tween the northern and the southern branches of the 
Villanovans come the ‘migration’ or ‘descendant’ or 
‘supplanting’ theories which have called for just such a 
book as the work under review. 

The Villanovans and the Terramaricoli cremated 
their dead, the Etruscans and the Picenes inhumed 
theirs (5). The standard type of tomb of the Northern 
Villanovans is the biconical ossuary covered with an 
inverted bowl (7). These facts, and the establishment 
of types of fibulae and pottery for certain periods came 
as the result of almost continuous excavation of ceme- 
teries near Bologna, work which was carried on up to 
about ten years ago. 

In 1869, there was discovered, a mile west of Bologna, 
an Etruscan cemetery of the fifth century B. C., as 
could be proved by the painted Greek pottery found 
there (8). Fifty-six meters away, and separated by a 
wide boundary ditch, was a Villanovan cemetery 
without an Etruscan or Greek object in it (8). To the 
eastward there was for twenty-five years continuous ex- 
cavation of Villanovan cemeteries, in which the burials 


were steadily more and more archaic, right up to the 
Sant’ Isaia gate of Bologna, and even inside the modern 
city (8-9). These cemeteries and their objects have 
formed the basis for the now recognized classification 
of Villanovan material into the First Benacci, the 
Second Benacci, and the Arnoaldi periods, which run 
from the end of the eleventh century B. C. down to 
500 B. C. (10-20). The Second Benacci period is a 
natural evolution from the First (21). The tombs are 
square or oblong fosse, instead of small round posszetti, 
as would be normal,to take care of the increased amount 
of tomb furniture, due to greater wealth. Iron is 
found rarely in the First, but frequently in the Second 
Benacci tombs. Glass paste and amber become more 
abundant, bronze situlae, censers and bowls are more 
skillfully riveted and much more numerous, new deco- 
rative motives appear on the pottery fabrics, the scudetti 
and serpentine types of fibulae disappear before the 
navicella, The sanguisuga type is the only type of the 
First Benacci period to hold ‘its own (21-26). 

The Arnoaldi period (29-33), however, although it 
does not show a single Etruscan burial, does show 
contact with a new school of foreign art. In the 
pottery, stamping replaces freehand work, and the 
older designs of maeander, chevron, and circle are en- 
riched with the anttrella, or duck, and the schematized 
human figure motives. Weapons and implements are 
almost entirely, and prodigally, of iron. There is also 
considerable excellent work in gold. 

Comparisons of various sorts furnish Mr. Randall- 
Maclver with criteria enough to set down a provisional 
chronology a$ follows (35-38): First Benacci Period, 
1050 to 950 B. C.; Second Benacci Period, 950 to 750 
or 700 B. C.; Arnoaldi Period, 750 or 700 to 500 B. C. 

It is not too much to say that what in Italy forty 
years ago was archaeological interest has now become 
intense national excitement. Cremation cemeteries 
analogous to the Villanovan sites near Bologna were 
found at Firenze, Volterra, Chiusi, Corneto, Vetulonia, 
Falerii, Veii, and other places, where Etruscan cities 
later became famous. Then Villanovan cemeteries 
were found in the Alban Hills, and in the very Forum 
of Rome itself (39). 

There is a difference in details between the Northern 
Villanovans (4-38) and the Southern (Etrurian) Villas 
novans (39-70). In most of the cemeteries in Etru- 
ria there is found a new type of ossuary, namely a 
hut-urn, which is a tiny replica of a dwelling-house. 
Further, the Southern Villanovan biconical ossuary is 
often covered with a helmet instead of with a bowl. 
Mr. Randall-Maclver thinks that the later divergence 
between Northern and Southern Villanovans is due to 
their sources of foreign inspiration; the Bolognese 
group are (72) ‘‘...the foster-children of the Danube, 
the Etrurian the rather backward pupils of the Aegean”’, 
and that the latter in the ninth century fell under the 
domination of the ‘‘...restless imitative progressive 
Etruscans”, while the former developed their culture 
slowly, almost uninfluenced by new-comers. 

In Rome, the cemetery on the Esquiline yielded 
practically nothing but inhumation graves (73), but 
the Forum cemetery near the temple of Antoninus and 
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Faustina, discovered by Boni in 1902, is something 
distinct (74-78). Of the forty graves found—cer- 
tainly only part of a much larger cemetery yet to be 
laid bare—the fourteen containing the bones of infants 
may be excluded. Of the rest, thirteen are cremation- 
graves, twelve are inhumation-graves, and one com- 
bines both rites. Our author is sure that the contents 
of all the cremation-graves and of three of the inhu- 
mation-graves are actually pre-Benacci (74). The 
cremation-graves are closely related to those found in 
the Alban Hills, which our author finds to be clearly 
pre-Benacci (86). He also thinks that the whole 
Forum cemetery is continuous in sequence, and runs 
from the twelfth to the end of the seventh century 
B. C. (75). As the three early inhumation-graves 
antedate, by two centuries at least, the arrival in 
Italy of the Etruscans, the author thinks that we have 
here indubitable evidence of the Picene descendants of 
the original Neolithic stock which inhabited the region 
before the arrival of the Villanovans (77). The Castel 
Gandolfo cemetery under a Monte Cavo lava-stream is 
now to be dated about 1100 B. C., archaeologically, 
with more certainty than it can be done geologically. 
The fibulae and other bronze objects and the ossuaries 
found in cremation pozzetti at Villa Cavalletti, near 
Grottaferrata, the one hundred and twenty splendid 
bronze wheels, pendants, bow and disk fibulae, rings, 
tweezers, pins, hooks, etc., found a. Tolfa, near Civi- 
tavecchia, when taken with the finds at Allumiere and 
in the Roman Forum, make it possible (89) to ‘‘. . recog- 
nize pure Villanovans here in a stage of development 
slightly earlier than the First Benacci pefiod as seen at 
Corneto and in the Bolognese region”’. 

The author’s discussion, Who were the Ancestors of 
the Villanovans? (91-99), is presumably his tour de 
force. He recognizes the gap between the latest Bronze 
Age and the earliest Iron Age in Italy, but says it is 
partially bridged by four sites, widely separated, 
Timmari in Apulia, Pianello in the Marche, near 
Fabriano, Bismantova in the Emilia, and Fontanella, 
near Mantua. Their one strong bond of unity is the 
burial rite of cremation, and this is enough (91) ‘‘to 
prove that all four sites must have been inhabited by 
members of the same racial family which comprises the 
people of the terremare in the Bronze Age, and the 
Comacines, Atestines, and Villanovans in the Iron 
Age”. Mr. Randall-Maclver differs with those who 
hold that the Villanovans are directly descended from 
the Terramaricoli, and who suppose that all cremating 
peoples were a single homogeneous population during 
the Bronze Age. He thinks that the Comacine, Ates- 
tine, and Villanovan cultures are too distinct to be 
merely local varieties of one culture, although he in- 
clines to believe that the peoples possessing them be- 
longed ultimately to a single ethnological family, 
fundamentally distinct both from the inhuming people 
of Neolithic Italy and from the orientally-derived 
Etruscans, i. e. they are related as collaterals (92). 
The first wave from the North was composed of the 
Terramaricoli; then came the Comacines on the West 
and the Villanovans on the East; and, lastly, the 
Atestines settled north of the Po, above the Villa- 


novans. Pigorini and his followers derive all the Iron 
Age groups of Italy directly from the Terramaricoli; 
our author makes the Terramaricoli collaterals of the 
rest, all deriving directly from Central-European 
plus Danubian stocks (92). He admits that the con- 
tention is not yet settled, but thinks (99) his position 
more consistent with the geographical position of 
Italy, in that his ‘‘theory of several repeated invasions 
instead of one explains the distribution of the several 
culture-groups in the Early Iron Age more satisfac- 
torily than any other which has been advanced”’. 
His argument is strengthened by the certainty of the 
successive wave-like invasions of the Hellenic Indo- 
Europeans into Asia Minor and the Balkan Peninsula. 
The author calls attention (99) to certain general 
results in which practically everyone is agreed, namely 
(1) that the cremating peoples of the Iron Age in North 
and Central Italy are all related by some degree of 
kinship as members of the same original family; (2) 
that their ultimate parentage is to be traced to the 
same race-stocks in Central Europe and in the Danube 
region; and (3) that they settled in Italy from north to 
south. 

Such is the brief resumé of the author’s detailed 
accounts of the discoveries of the last fifty years and 
more, and of his conclusions. The rest of his book, 
three-fifths of it, is given up to what is less important, 
but perhaps even more interesting. Vetulonia alone, 
with its many circles and tumuli, takes over fifty 
pages (101-154); Corneto, Falerii,and Veii, contempo- 
rary sites, take a hundred more. Then discussions of 
the Regolini-Galassi Tomb at Caere, the Bernardini 
and the Barberini Tombs at Praeneste, Chiusi, and 
other near-by sites in Northern Etruria of the seventh 
century B. C. complete the book. 

According to Roman tradition, the curule chair, 
the fasces, the purple (crimson) toga, and the trumpets 
of Roman magistrates came from Etruscan Vetulonia 
(101), a site on the coast a little more than half way up 
from Rome to Pisa. Here there was in ancient times 
an open bay above which the heights, precipitous on 
three sides, offered a splendid location for a city three 
hundred and forty-five meters above the sea. Vetulonia 
had been forgotten for millenia, until in 1881 a huge 
necropolis was discovered near Colonna, the medieval 
village which occupies the highest of the three heights 
of the mountainous plateau, somewhere on which lay 
ancient Vetulonia, or its arx. A road leads up north- 
east of the present Vetulonia (Colonna) to a high hill, 
the top of which is covered with a Villanovan pozzetti 
cemetery. From this place the road, which has been 
named the Via dei Sepolcri, and several other roads 
forking from it lead along the crests of the ridges. 
Here, in a section nearly two miles square, were found 
cemeteries which furnish (101) ‘‘an unbroken topo- 
graphical series of which every link has been tested and 
the results scientifically recorded”. Here are the 
Circles of the Palaeo-Etruscan tombs, the Circolo dei 
Monili (106-107), and the Circolo del Duce (111- 
118), which because of its contents offers the best 
comparison with the treasures found at Caere and at 
Praeneste (111). It is quite out of the question even to 
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enumerate the objects of bronze and pottery here 
found. But in the wheel-made cups of fine clay is to 
be recognized the first stage in the development of 
Etruscan bucchero (113). The first rudimentary ex- 
ample of Etruscan statuary also comes from this 
Circolo del Duce (114). Round the conical foot of a 
bucchero cup runs an inscription, in forty-six letters, in 
the Etruscan alphabet, one of the two earliest known ex- 
amples of Etruscan writing (115). In another circle 
trench was found a green glazed Egyptian faience 
figure of the Goddess Mut wearing the crown of 
Upper and Lower Egypt (122). In another (125) was 
found a stele with a figure of a warrior wearing a helmet 
and carrying a double-bitted axe and a round shield. 
This stele is the earliest inscribed Etruscan monu- 
ment. The name Aules Feluskes is the part of the in- 
scription which can be read. In the Tomba del Littore 
(145-147) was found a double-headed (or double- 
bitted) iron axe (0.27 m. long), hafted on to an iron 
rod surrounded by eight hollow rods of iron, the pro- 
totype of course of the fasces of the Roman lictors. 
The many ornaments of gold can be no more than 
mentioned here. 

The chronology of Etruscan sites is based primarily 
on the occurrence or the absence of Greek products. 
Since neither Attic nor Corinthian ware is found at 
Vetulonia, and since our author can trace a develop- 
ment approximately of one hundred and fifty years 
from the earliest tomb, the Foreigner’s Tomb, to the 
latest, the Franchatta, he is able to set down the Vetu- 
lonian Period of the Etruscans as 850 to 700 B. C. 

There are no circle graves at Corneto (158-166); the 
Villanovan poszetti are succeeded by plain trenches 
(fosse). The Tomb of the Warrior (158-161; its con- 
tents are at Berlin) and the Bocchoris Tomb (named 
from the Egyptian faience vase: see 162-166) are the 
two tombs that give the most important material. 
Painted pottery of indubitable foreign origin, which is 
very rare north of the Apennines, very sparse at 
Etruscan Vetulonia, is of rather frequent occurrence in 
most of the eighth century Etrurian sites (175). Marsi- 
liana (181-192) supplies the best link between Vetu- 
lonia and Southern Etruria (181). Here confirmation 
was found of the belief that the only difference be- 
tween trenches and circle graves was one of wealth 
(182). The carved ivories are the most valuable of the 
contributions from Marsiliana, although the wealth of 
iron proves the advantage of being near the mines of 
Elba (183). On the edge of one ivory tablet, running 
from right to left (183-184), is the earliest example of 
an Etruscan alphabet of twenty-six letters, Greek in 
origin and resembling closely the Veii version on the 
Formello Vase in the Museo di Villa Giulia, and the 
Caere alphabet on a vase in the Etruscan Museum of 
the Vatican. 

The Etrurian site of Allumiere and several Alban 
Hills sites in Latium are ascribed to a Pre-Benacci 
Period (193); the First Benacci Period is, then, 
practically simultaneous near Bologna and in Etruria, 
particularly at Poggio alla Guardia at Vetulonia 
(1050-950 B.C). Corresponding to the Second Benacci 


Bolognese sites are certain Etrurian sites at Corneto, 
Volterra, Falerii, and Vetulonia (193-194). Between 
850 and 800 B. C. come the Warrior’s Tomb at Corneto 
and the ‘Grave of the Foreign Woman’ at Vetulonia, 
and in this period is found the first unmistakable con- 
tact between Villanovans and Etruscans (194). 

The contents of certain famous Tombs, the Regolini- 
Galassi (195-208), the Bernardini (209-222), and the 
Barberini (223-228), give a vivid picture of Etruscan 
civilization at its height, between 700 and 650 B. C. 
The inventory alone of the Regolini-Galassi tomb at 
Caere of the hundred or more magnificently worked 
gold and silver objects, of the hundreds of objects of 
bronze, iron, wood, and ivory, and of the pottery, is a 
matter of pages. But it is clear that Vetulonian types 
are quite more markedly absent than present. A 
predominating foreign element and a wealth of deco- 
ration have replaced the more simple native work. 
The gold pectorals and fibulae with their rows of birds 
or animals, the bracelets of sheet gold with repoussé 
figures enclosed in granulated borders, the wonderful 
silver bowls both of Caere and Praeneste, which might 
well have come from the same workshop (210-213), 
the carved ivories (215), the bronze tripods, bowls, and 
cauldrons (219-220) prove that these three tombs are 
precisely contemporary (210,228). They can not be 
of the sixth century, for they would, in that case, have 
contained some Greek black-figured ware (228). The 
Palaeo-Etruscan Bocchoris Tomb of Corneto has in 
it a faience vase inscribed with the name of a king who 
ruled from 734 to 728 B. C. (228-229). The Polledrara 
Tomb of Vulci (in the British Museum) contained a 
scarab, inscribed with the name of Psammetichus 
(663-609 B. C.), but it also had pottery appreciably 
earlier than the Francois Vase (229). But its pottery is 
at least forty years later than any pottery in the 
Regolini-Galassi, Bernardini, or Barberini Tombs (229). 
The Vetulonian tombs can not be dated as late as 650 
B. C. (230), and, although there is no hint of Corin- 
thian pottery there, nevertheless distinct traits of 
connection are to be recognized between Vetulonia and 
the Regolini-Galassi Tomb. Mr. Randall-Maclver 
therefore dates (230), with considerable approach to 
accuracy, the Polledrara Tomb at 600 B. C., the 
Regolini-Galassi, Bernardini, and Barberini Tombs at 
about 670 B.C., the Bocchoris Tomb at 700 B.C., and 
the Vetulonian tombs before 700 B. C. 

The last chapter of the book is on Chiusi and North- 
ern Etruria to 650 B.C. (231-256). The author finds a 
striking peculiarity at Chiusi in the prevalence of cre- 
mation in the early period (232). It is here that the 
practice of incineration developed a new form of 
Etrurian art, namely, that of attaching to the cinerary 
urn bronze or pottery imitations of the face (233). 
Our author is not inclined to press the obvious simi- 
larity to Egypt and to Mycenaean masks, because he 
finds that the earliest use at Chiusi antedates foreign 
influences. To be sure the name ‘Canopics’ has tended 
to keep alive a belief in Egyptian influence, but the 
term seems to be quite accidental and inappropriate. 
At all events, the earliest masks soon encouraged the 
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Etruscans to mould the whole head, and from this 
grew rather inevitably the Etruscan school of sculpture 
(233). 

The Etruscans arrived in Italy about the middle or 
the end of the ninth century B. C. (255). As they 
used tombs for one hundred and fifty years that have no 
resemblance to the types of Caria and Lydia, it would 
seem to be clear that they did not bring their style of 
architecture with them from Asia Minor (255-256), 
as Dennis and, more recently, Modestov maintained. 

The more important results which seem to come out 
of Mr. Randall-Maclver’s presentation of his carefully 
examined facts are (257-259) that the Villanovans and 
the Etruscans are different both inraceand in origin; 
that the Villanovans came into Italy from the North, 
two to five centuries before the Etruscans came from 
the East by sea, somewhere about the end of the ninth 
century B.C. The Villanovans were related to the two 
cremating peoples of the Iron Age in Italy, and also to 
the Bronze Age Terramaricoli, and they reached a 
fairly high grade of culture without much aid or in- 
spiration from either the Orient or the Aegean; but their 
civilization was radically transformed by the Etrus- 
cans, except that near Bologna (258) it‘‘survived uncon- 
taminated...for three hundred years after it had been 
swamped in Etruria and Latium’’. As the twenty-six 
letter Etruscan alphabet differs from the South Italian 
Greek alphabet, it* may well have come with the 
Etruscans from their original home; and, since the 
Etruscans came by sea from some distance, they prob- 
ably did not arrive in any great force. 

New York UNIVERSITY R. V. D. MAGOFFIN 


IUVENTUS: Un nuovo aspetto della vita pubblica di 
Pompei finora inesplorato, studiato e ricostruito con 
la scorta dei relativi documenti epigrafici, topo- 
grafici, demografici, artistici e religiosi. By Matteo 
Della Corte, Arpino: Tipografia di Giovanni 
Fraioli (1924). Pp. 97. 25 lire. 

The title Iuventus, by which the pamphlet under 
review will be known, has the virtue of arousing one’s 


curiosity. It seems to me, however, a mistake not to 


have given the pamphlet a fuller title, such as Sodales 
Iuventutis Pompeianae, which would have enabled one 
to associate it with the author’s previous important 
contributions to the literature of Pompeii. The ex- 
planation on the title-page is informative, but it is so 
long that it will not be quoted even in formal bibli- 
ographies. 

The great contribution of this paper, lies in its collec- 
tion of data to show the extent to which the Roman 
tuvenes banded themselves together into highly or- 
ganized societies. After making a brief survey of the 
literature on the subject for the Roman world in gen- 
eral, the author restricts himself to Pompeii. He 
makes it abundantly clear that in many passages of the 


Latin authors and in many graffiti the word éuvenis 
has a precise technical application. 

There are extant many mural appeals for votes on the 
ground that the candidates were Iuvenes (in such cases 
it is now advisable to write the Latin word with a 
capital I). As the author points out (24), such appeals 
would not increase the chances of a candidate if the 
word referred to a period of life. It was proverbial with 
antiquity that youth was rash. 

This investigation closes much of the gap which 
scholars have believed to exist between the character of 
the organizations of the Greek and the Roman iuvenes. 
The Roman association could never become more than 
an approximation, however, to the Greek. Local 
needs were different, and the Roman genius was adapt- 
ive. It was just as impossible for it to take over 
every feature of its Greek counterpart as it would be 
now for the Giovani Esploratori to imitate the Boy 
Scouts in every detail. 

Considerable space is devoted to matters topo- 
graphical. An effort is made to locate the buildings 
frequented by the Iuvenes, and to specify more pre- 
cisely the uses to which they were put. The author’s 
position as Government Inspector of Excavations has 
given him ideal opportunities to study such problems. 

The last chapter, Capitolo VIII (90-97), entitled 
“Un mimo proprio dei Iuvenes Veneri Pompeiani”’, 
gives a new interpretation of a wall-painting showing 
the marriage of Hercules and Hebe'. The conclusion is 
drawn that in this picture the Iuvenes are presenting a 
mime before the temple of Venus Pompeiana. The 
identification, if correct—the reviewer regards it as 
such—, is an interesting addition to the history of the 
stage in Italy. 

A statement of a previous writer to the effect that it 
is impossible to decide whether in their mimic en- 
counters the young men fought with wood or some 
other harmless weapons is quoted with evident ap- 
proval (16). If the association was of a gymnastic- 
military character (16), and if many of the officers were 
emeriti milites (14), it is a reasonably safe inference 
that some of the methods used were like those de- 
scribed for the recruit by Vegetius in his military 
manual. In 1.11 Vegetius discusses the use of wooden 
weapons in training. 

This picture of one aspect of Pompeian activities is 
a valuable addition to our reconstruction of ancient 
life. We need more monographs that have to do with 
affairs of the various classes that made up the Greek 
and the Roman populations. Dr. Ethel H. Brewster’s 
dissertation, Roman Craftsmen and Tradesmen of the 
Early Empire’, is of such a character. 


EUGENE S. McCARTNEY 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


1The picture is described by W. Helbig, Wandgemalde der vom 
Vesuv Verschiitteten Stadte Campaniens, page 358, No. 1479. 
2For a review of this dissertation see THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 
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